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Simtle Treatment of Poisoning ivith Malefern. —The New 
York Medical Journal says: Malefern (aspidium), which is so often used 
in the treatment of tapeworm, sometimes produces very serious poisoning 
even after moderate doses. Thus twelve grammes of the extract produced 
a condition of collapse in a very strong patient, and injections of cam¬ 
phor and other remedies were tried without success. A very simple 
remedy was then administered, namely, the juice of a lemon, which 
immediately relieved the patient’s symptoms and very quickly produced 
vomiting, after which the patient rapidly recovered. In giving the 
extract of malefern for the removal of tapeworms, Apolant ( Deutsche 
medizinisclie Wochenschrift, 1905, No. 44) recommends the use of a 
powder consisting of five grains each of menthol and sugar of milk. 
This is given in wafers half an hour before the tapeworm remedy is 
taken. Other remedies which are recommended for the prevention of 
poisoning after taking malefern are black coffee and peppermint.” 


Patent Medicines. —The Journal of the American Medical Asso¬ 
ciation is carrying on a strenuous crusade against the traffic in patent 
medicines. This subject is also being dealt with in no uncertain manner 
in The Ladies’ Home Journal and Collier’s Weekly. 

A few facts are instanced here to show the necessity of this cam¬ 
paign. 

A nostrum called Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup, in which morphine is a 
principle ingredient, is said to have caused two deaths, that of an infant 
named Keck and a child two years old in Morocco, Indiana. 

Pink Pills for Pale People, advertised to cure paralysis, are a com¬ 
pound of green vitriol, starch and sugar. 

Peruna contains about 40% of alcohol. It would be better to 
give spirit us frumenti without disguise. 

Most of the patent medicines owe what efficacy they possess to 
morphine, opium, cocaine, strychnine, or alcohol. Powerful drugs, not 
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to 1)0 administered ad libitum, without prescription, and certain in many 
cases to produce when continued confirmed drug habits. 

Dr. Frank G. Wheatly, of North Abington, Mass., says: “It has 
been demonstrated that as much antiseptic value can be obtained 
from a solution of any of the common antiseptics for one cent as from 
$4.95 worth of Listerine ." 


Nerses in Charge of Tuberculosis Cases. —Dr. John H. Nichols, 
Superintendent State Hospital. Tewksbury, Mass., as reported in the 
Host on Medical and Surgical Journal, says: “We teach” our nurses 
“ about the micro-organism, the tubercle bacillus, without which the 
disease cannot exist. The great safeguards against tuberculosis are 
cleanliness, fresh air, sunlight, moderate exercise, regular habits of 
eating, sleeping, and bathing, especially of outdoor life.” 

These prophylactic measures keep the nurse in a condition to resist 
bacilli which may be accidentally inhaled and prevent their finding 
suitable breeding-ground in the lungs. Nurses should avoid inhaling 
the breath of these patients when working over them or talking with 
them. The sputa should be received in paper receptacles, or gauze 
handkerchiefs, and, as the chief source of danger, immediately burned. 
All dust must be speedily removed from the room by wiping with damp 
cloths, which are afterwards carefully disinfected. 

In fourteen years, during which time over 5000 cases, mostly 
in the advanced stages of the disease, were cared for, Dr. Nichols knew 
of only one case where attendant, nurse, or physician had beyond doubt 
contracted the disease in the w r ards or in discharge of their duties. He 
believes no competent physician, or nurse, should exhibit any timidity 
whatever in caring for consumptives when allowed to control the sani¬ 
tary arrangements. 


Surgical Substitutes. —Says the American Journal of Surgery: 
“A scroll saw, with an assortment of a dozen saws, can be purchased at 
the hardware store for twenty-five cents; it is ideal for resection of the 
small bones of the hand and foot, for amputations of the digits, etc. 
Well tempered carpenter’s chisels and gouges, and a carpenter’s wooden 
mallet answer the purpose admirably for bone work. A useful bone 
drill can also be selected from the stock of the hardware dealer. A 
gardener’s pruning knife and a carpenter's mitre saw are the best tools 
for the removal of plaster dressings. A cheap potato knife, rough 
sharpened on a stone, is excellent for cutting through starch bandages. 



